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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATIOi? 
FOR PROJECT "A BARM HELCSHE' 
BUSHSia mm SCHOOL 
1982-1983 



Project "A Warm Welcome," in the final year of a three-year 

funding cycie, provided instruction in EsSsti and Span is ft language 
skills, as well as bilingual instruction in mathematics, science, and 
social studies to approximately 250 Hispanic students of limited English 
proficiency. Three quarters of the project students wire born in Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic. Students varied in their English 
language proficiency, ability in the native language, and overall academic 
preparedness. 



The principal goals of the program were to expedite the acquisi- 
tion of those English language skills necessary for full mainstrearaing 
by the senior year of high school and to provide career awareness training, 
i he program's transitional approach was based on the philosophy that 
students who receive content -area instruction in the native language while 
taking E.S.L. courses would be prepared for higher education or entry into 
the job market. 



Ti tle V 1 1 f«nds supported administrative and support services 
staff. Instructional services and paraprofessional assistance were 
funded from other soured The project developed an integrated core 
curriculum for EiS.fcs, icfonse, social studies, mathematics, and career 
awareness- Supportive s erects to program students consisted of college 
and ca rear preparation, irttitvfduii counsel ing^ and referrals to outside 
agencies. Development activities for staff members Included monthly 
department meetings, on-site wer* shops, attendance at outside conferences 
and university courses. Parents of program students were Involved in 
school-wide and program cultural events and in the ad hoc Parent Advisory 
Committee. 



- Students were assessed 1h English language development (Criterion 

Referenced English Sy ntax Test ). In Spanish language mastery (Prueba de 
Lecture) j and in the content areas of mathematics, science, and social 
studies jteacher-made tests). Career awareness was assessed through a 
project-made questionnaire, but there 1s a question about the reliability 
of that Instrument. Student attendance was obtained from school and 
program records. Quantitative analysis of student achievement and 
attendance indicates that: 




-Program students mastered 2.07 CREST objectives for each 
month of E.S.L. Instruction In the fall and 1.25 objectives 
per month in the sprlnq, thereby meeting the proposed 
crl terlon leveh 
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--In Spanish reading, program students at eacii test level scored 
sigpi f icarstly higher on the post-test, well beyond the targeted 
0.05 level of significance* 

— In content-area subjects , program students achieved overil i 
passing rates of ov&r 70 ^erce&t in sciences social studies * 
anid business/ vocational courses ill the fall and in social 
studies and business/ vocational courses in the spring. 
Performance in mathematics courses was lower with passing 
rates of 50.4 percent in the fall and 56.9 percent in the 
spring. 

—Program students i flip roved significant iy froc p'$- to post- 
test on a teacher-made questionnaire of career rareness. 

--Attendance for program students was significantly greater 
than the attendance rate of students in the school as a 
whole. 



The following recommendations are aimed at improving the overall 
effectiveness of future programs serving similar populations: 

--Incorporating specific career-oriented skills, such as 
computer science into the core curriculum; 

—Revising the program-developed questionnaire used in the 
career awareness component to produce a reliable instru- 
ment for assessing student growth i* this area; 

--Conducting a formal needs asses awn f*r staff at the 
beginning of the program to deter** nc staff envelopment 
priorities; 

—Providing additional services to promote and facilitate 
parental involvement in program activities. 
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BUSKS! HIGH SCHOOL 
BRINGUAL/BICULTURAL PROGRAM 
"A HARM WELCOME" 



Location: 



•".00 I rving Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 



Target Language: 



Spanish 



Year of Operation: 



1982-83 -, third of a three-year cycle 



Participants: 



Approximately 250 students 



Principal: 



Louis Santiago 



Program Coordinator: 



Rosa Romano 



I. CONTEXT 



Bushwick High School is a zoned school located at the northern 
edge of the Bedford Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. It draws its students 
from the Bushwick area as well as from parts of Williamsburg, Bedfdrd- 
Stuyvesant, and East New York. A nearby subway station (Myrtle" Avenue/ 
Wyckoff Avenue) provides easy access to the school for most of the 



ongoing problems of crimes substance abuse, arson, building abandonment, 
poor health, and unemployment. There are limited job opportunities due 
to minimal industrial arad business activity* Existing housing is run 
down and often overcrowded. New housing construction, which was started 
during the first year of the program, was halted, triggering another 
round of resident exodus. This resulted In ah overall decline in en- 
rollment at Bt-shwick High School , diminished resources for the school, 



students. 



The neighborhood is an economically depressed area facing 



and a partial replacement of the population at the low end of the socio- 
ecdhanic scale that heeded more services. 

The school has a 33 percent turnover rate. Many recent arrivals 
from Central America, the Caribbean Islands* and South Africa see their 
settling here as a t«*>orary stay until they <^ah move to a "better 
neighborhood. " The majority population in the school's attendance area 
is Hispanic with black Americans constituting the only other major group. 
In this ethnic enclave, a person can function almost totally in the native 
language in everyday life. The project students tend to reflect this 
language pattern in their consistent use of Spanish with peers and f ami ly , 
particularly in informal settings. 

Bushwicfc High School is an older, institutional type building 
that blends into the neighborhood context it serves, ffie school atmosphere 
is pleasant and welcoming. Several meters of the faculty are former 
Bushwick graiduates who share a sense of loyalty and pride for thr school, 
the original bilingual program coordinator was himself a resident of the 
the area and very actively involved in its community lifi. 

During the last ten years, the school resources have been geared 
to serving stvtimts of limited English proficiency (LEP) # The school 
papulation was 64 percent Hispanic at the beginning of Ihe bilingual 
program and that proportion has increased. Thf initial services for 
th* IEP population consisted of special classes to develop English 
language skills* Men the scftoel received its first bilingual education 
grant, it began to develop a comprehensive bilingual high school program 
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based on the guidelines established by the New York State Education 
Department* With Project "A Ham Welcome - the school moved towards the 
incorporation of a strong career awareness cbnpdneht into the schools 
bilingual program. 
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II. STUBENT CHARACTERISTICS 
ETHNICITY 



The trend in the ethnic composition at Bushwick High School 
is towards a decrease in the non-Hispanic population (34 percent in the 
first program year 30 percent in the second year, and 29 percent in the 
third year), fable 1 presents the ethnic/racial composition of Bushwick 
High School in October, 1982. 

TABLE 1 

Ethnic/Racial Composition of Bushwick High School 3 



Ethnicity /Race Number o f Stud ents — Percent of School 

Hispanic 1,504 70.6 

Black 584 27.4 

White 27 1.3 

Asian 13 0.6 

American Indian 2 0.1 

2,130 100.0 



a Source. Pupil Ethnic Composition Report, October, 1982, Office of 
Student Information Services, Board of Education of the City of Net; York, 

Eligibility for program participation was based on performance 
scores on the English version of the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 
below the twenty-first percentile combined with a higher score on the 
Spanish version of the same test. In additions students were tested Oh 
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the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST). Other data were 
gathered from interviews arid student profile sheets. 

Table 2 shows the country of birth of program students, for 
whom information was reported, for the three program years. The largest 
representation, over 49 percent, was from Puerto Rico. 

TABLE 2 

Number of Program Students by Country of Birth 



Number 
of Students 



Percentage 
of Program 





1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 




115 






45 3 


Jit J 


4? 0 


Dominican Republic 


8B 


54 


58 






30. 9 


Ecuador 


23 


^2^ 


8 




6.3 


4.3 


Honduras 


7 


5 




2.8 


2.6 




Colombia 


6 


2 


1 


2.4 


lil 




El Salvador 


5 


6^ 


9 


^0 


3.2 


4.8 


Guatemala 


5 


4 


3 


2.0 


2.1 


1.6 


Nicaragua 


5 


3 


4 


2ifl 


t.fi 




Costa Rica 


2 




1 


.8 




.5 


Bol ivia 


1 


1 




,4 


.5 




Panama 


1 


3 


6 


.4 


1.6 




Spain 




1 










Haiti 






8 






4.3 




4 


1 


11 


1.5 


*5 


5,8 




254 












TOTAL 


189 









age , see , ahh mmi 

Project students often faced academic problems resulting from 
a variety of life situations such as interrupted schooling, mobility 
between countries or neighborhoods, and need to find employment. These 
circumstances resulted 1n having students 1n a given grade one or more 
years older than the norm* Projsei students who were uncomfortable or 
self-conscious about being in classes with younger students were referred 
to high scnool equivalency and basic skills programs in the community. 
These programs have been highly successful 1n graduating overage students. 
Once referred, the project's guidance counselor maintained contact with 
the agencies concerning the progress of the students sent to them. 

Table 3 shows the number of "A Warm Welcome" students by age 
and grade for the three program years* It also shows the number and 
percentage of students overage for their grade. 
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TABLE 3 

Number of Program Students by Age and Grade 



Grade 9 
Program Year 
1 2 



Grade 10 
Program fear 
1 I 2 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 
Program Year 



Total Number 
Program Year 





Note . Shaded boxes indicate the expected age range Jo r each grade. 



M A Warm Welcome" students were evenly distributed between males 
and females. Table 4 shows the number and percentages of students by 
sex and grade for the three program years. 

TABbE 4 

Number and Percent of Program Students by Sex and Grade 



Grade 


Number Percent 
Male of 
Students Grade 


Number Percent 
Female of 
Students Grade 


Total Percent of 
Number All Students 


9 


65 54 


55 46 


12B 48_ 


in 


5ft 


34 47 


72 28 


11 


7 45 


33 55 


60 24 


TOTAL 


139 52 


122 4ft 


252 188 



9 


57 


50 


56 


50 


113 


44 


IB 


41 


51 


39 


49 


88 


31 


11 


31 


47 


35 


53 


66 


25 


TOTAL 


129 


50 


130 


50 


259 


100 



9 ] 


35 


49 — -i 


36 


51 


71 


37 


10 


20 


38 


32 


62 


52 


27 


11 


23 


39 


36 


61 


59 


31 


12 


5 


50 


5 


50 


id 


5 


TOTAL | 


83 


43 


109 


57 


152 


100 
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TABLE 5 

Time Spent 1h the Bilingual Program 
(As of June 1983) 



Time Spent in Number of Students 

Bilingual Program Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Totals 



<1 Academic Year 


9 


3 


7 


0 


19 


1 Academic Year 


52 


20 


17 


0 


89 


2 Academic Years 


9 


CO 


20 


7 


59 


3 Academic Years 


e 


4 


15 


1 


20 


4 Academic Years b 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


Total 


71 


51 


59 


10 


191 



founded to the nearest year* 

reflects participation In previous bilingual program. 

•Of the students for whom ihfbfmat ion Was provided, 57 percent 
had been in the bilingual program for 'One year or 1ess 0 

•Twenty students had participated in tirte program for three years* 



III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Project M A Warm Welcome" espoused the transitional philosophy 
of bilingual education whereby students receive content-area instruction 
in the native language while studying English as a second language so 
that they can continue with higher education or enter the occupational 
structure with equal access and benefits. 



—To improve the ability of participants to read, write, and 
speak in English; 

--To increase the Spanish language proficiency of participants; 

—To enable participants to function in content-area classes 
on a level comparable to mainstream classes. 



—To increase career awareness in participants; 

— To increase the attendance rate of participants to a 
level higher than the regular school's rate; 



--To lower the drop-out rate among participants to a level 
lower than that of the regular school. 

--To develop innovative curriculum materials using a coor- 
dinated approach to skills acquisition in reading and 
writing, math, and career awareness; 

--To develop materials for content-area courses with a 
balanced use of English and Spanish; 

--To incorporate career guidance into the E.S.L. and 
content-area raterials. 



As implemented, the program had the following goals: 



Xnsti^K^tjonal Objectives 
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The achievement of these objectives was to be seen in the 



number of project students who would pass the Regents competency tests 
by dune 1983 (at least one-third}* in the attendance and drop-out rates 
for project students as compared to those of the regular school, and in 
the completion of the core curriculum for E.S.L., math, science, and 
social studies. A detailed listing of the program's instructional 
objectives is included in the Appendices* 

DR6AflIZATIBfl Aflp STAFFING 



M A Warm Welcome" was placed under the supervision of the assistant 



principal for foreign languages. The project coordinator was responsible 
for all program administrative activities. In addition to the coordinator, 
the Title VII program staff included a bilingual curriculum coordinator, 
a bilingual guidance counselor, and a bilingual secretary. 

An important function of the project coordinator was to set up 
bilingual education classes according to need* Requests were made to 
the appropriate assistant principals of subject areas. These assistant 
principals assigned teachers for the designated bilingual classes, and 
were responsible for supervising them. 



support for the bilingual program. The assistant principals supervised 
the bilingual teachers within their am departments and worked closely 
with the project coordinator. Bilingual materials »ere kept within the 
appropriate subject departments. Bilingual guidance, too, took place 
within the school guidance department, the program was seen by the 



The school administration showed a great deal of interest and 
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administration as a strong asset to the school* The evaluation reports 
were discussed at school staff meetings; 

In its three years of operation, the project has been Coordinated 
by three staff members* two of Whom Occupied the position in the last 
project year* Although the administrative level of the project continued 
to run smoothly, the changes affected the science pregranu Due to a 
shortage of licensed bilingual science teachers, the project assigned a 
non-bilingual science teacher to the class and used bilingual students 
to translate and assist. In the second semester the project assigned a 
Spanish-speaking teacher licensed In English and trained in physical 
education science. This arrangement worked much better for the students. 
Other changes were minimal and without consequence. 

Tables 6 and 7 provide data concerning the educational and 
experiential backgrounds of the project support staff and of the instruc- 
tional staff directly serving project participants. 
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TABtE 6 

Project Staff Characteristics 



Position 


Education 


Certification 


Years of Experience 
Total E.SA. Bilingual 


Proaram 

Coordinator 

(Fall) 


Bi/L Endl ish 
M.A. English 


NYE 

English 


23 


16 4 


Program 
Cgordinator 


B.S. French 
M.A. French 

M -5- Patina**! i riti 

Ph.D. Counseling 


N.Y.C. 
N*Y*S. 

■ i Cilwil 


16 


6 16 


Bi lingual 
Curriculum 
CQdrdihatdr 
(Spring) 


B.A. Social 
Studies 


N.Y.C. 

N.Y.S, 

811 * SOdal 

Studies 

E.S.h. 


6 


3 1/2 6 


Bi lingual 

Guidance 

Counselor 


B.A. French. 

Russian 
M.A. French^ 

Guidance 


N.Y.C. 
N.Y.S. 

61 1 • Guidance 

Frencn 

E.S.t. 


16 


4 4 


Bi lingual 
Secretary 


A. A. Secretarial 
Science 


N.Y.C. 

Bilingual 

Secretary 


3 1/2 


3 1/2 
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TABLE 7 

Instructional Staff Characteristics 



Years of 



Assignment 


Education 


Certification 


Experience 


E.S.L. 


H.S. 


E.S.t. 


6 


E.S.t* 


M.A* 


E.S.L. 


17 


E.S.L. 


M.A. 


E.S.t. 


8 


EiSiL* 


B.A. 


English 


5 


E.S.t. 


M.A. 


E.S.t. 


1 


Bilingual Math 


B.S. 


Sdciai Studies 


29 


Bilinaual Hath 


M Ed 


Ri 1 i nmial Math 


o 


Social Studies 


M.A. 


Social Studies 


8 


Social Studies 


B.A. 


Spanish 


2 


Spanish 


M.A. 


Biology 


7 


Spanish 


B.A. 


English 


9 


Spanish 








Language Arts 


M.A. 


Spanish 


15 


Educational Assistant 


B.A. 




5 
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FUNDING 

"A Harm Welcome" was supported by a variety of funds. Table 8 
lists the program personnel, all non-instructional, funded by Title VII. 
Table 9 lists the instructional personnel funded by several other sources. 
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TABLE 8 

Non-Instructional Personnel: Funding Sources 



Non- Instructional 
Component 


Funding 
Source 


Personnel 
Title 


Personnel 
Number 




Administration 
ami Supervision 


Title VII 


Project 
Coordinator 


1.0 




Curriculum 
Development 


Title f II 


Curriculum 
Coordinator 


0.6 




Supportive Services, Title VII 
Parental and Com- 
munity Involvement 


Guidance 
Counselor 


1*0 




Other 


Title VII 


Secretary 


1.0 






TABLE 9 








Instructional Personnel: 


Funding So 


urces 




Instructional 
Component 


Funding 
Sources 


Number of Personnel 
XeacJiers Paraprofession 




E.S.U 


Chapter l/P.S.E,N. 


3.0 


2.2 




Reading (English) 


Tax-Levy 


2.2 






Native language 
(Spanish) 


Chapter I/P.S.E.N. 
Tax-Levy 


UQ 
8.6 


0,6 




Mathematics 


Chapter I/P.SoE.N. 
7ax~Le^ 


1.2 
0.8 






Social Studies 


Tax-Levy 


2^0 






Science 


Chapter J/PSEN 
Tax-Levy 


0.6 
0.4 






Other 


Tax-Levy 


2.0 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

I NSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The program aimed at Increasing the students ' level of English 
language skills. This was done primarily through English as a second 
language classes* The acquisition of reatfSi^ skills was measured through 
the CREST, while the acquisition of writing skills was measured through 
weekly samples of writing matched te a teacher-made checklist of objectives. 

A second objective was to increase t ha level of Spanish proficiency 
for participants. This was done primarily through classroom instruction 
in native language studies and Spanish for native speakers t The 1 eve I of 
proficiency was measured using the Interamerican Series, la Prueba de Lectur. 

The third objective was W enable students to maintain per- 
formance levels in content areas comparable to mainstream students. This 
was done through bilingual instruction in content areas. Results were 
assessed by the rvuraber of students receiving passing grades in content- 
area classes. 

The project population was heterogeneous in its lavels of 
academic competence necessitating individualized programming and instruc- 
tion. The range of literacy in both English and Spanish extended from 
itliterata to beyond grade level* Many students had hot received any 
formal schooling in their native cobhtry while others received schooling 
comparable So wfcai tJ?ey would have received ire the United States. 
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Students were selected for the program based on their performance 
on the LAB test. Once in the program, students were tested for levels 
of English arid Spanish proficiency and placed in language classes according 
to that level* They were programmed for content -area classes according 
to the requirements of their individual programs, the guidance counselor 
worked with individual students on programming. 



Given the project's priority of preparing students for entrance 
into the mainstream curriculum, E.S.L. instruction was a vital component. 
"A Warn Welcome 14 was sensitive to the linguistic and cultural character- 
istics of its students and fostered a sense of acceptance and diversity. 
This, in turn, translated into ah openness oh the part of students to 
acquire English skills without the feeling of surrendering their own 
language/culture in the process. 

The E.Sit. sequence consisted of six levels covering elementary, 
intermediate, advanced, and transitional classes plus a special class in 
preparation for the Regents language competency test (L.R.C.T.). All 
classes adhered to ah English-only policy ih the classroom. The teachers 
had special training in E.S.L* techniques and were certified in the field. 
The several classes observed confirmed the teachers 1 competence in the 
area. A paraprofessional was assigned to work with individual students 
within the E.S.L. class. 

The E.S.L. program at Bujhwick emphasized integration of language 
and content throughout the curriculum rather than a dichotomized approach 
whereby language development is considered separate from the content 
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area presented through it. This integrative approach, used in the curriculum 
developed by the project, facilitated consistency arid reinforcement and 
diminished fragmentation. 

Table 10 shows the courses offered in the E.S.L. program in the 
third year. Except for the R.C.T. class, Which was added in the third 
year, the program is typical of the first two years as well. 

NATIVE LANGUAGE STUDIES 

Students continued to develop linguistic skills in their own 
language that could later be transferred to the second language. The 
native language program also served to ful f i 1 1 the New York State foreign 
language requirement. 

The project conducted a native language studies program con- 
sisting of eight levels from elementary to advanced. The first four 
levels were exclusively for project students. In general, students 
from Central America and the Dominican Republic were at a low literacy 
level; students from Puerto Rico were at an intermediate level; and 
students from South America were advanced. Levels 5 to 8 were open 
to all students who qualified. All classes met five periods a week. 

Table li shows the courses offered in the native language studies 

program. 
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TABLE 10 



Instruction in English as a Second Language (1982-83) 



Course. 
Title & 

Levi] 


Semester 


Number of 
Classes 


Average 
Class 
Register 


Classes. 
PerJeeL 


Description 


Curriculum or 
Materials in Use 


E.S.L. 1 


Fall 
Spring 


2 


27 
16 


id 


Elementary i.l t L 


Access to English I 


E.S.L. 2 


Fall 


2 


11 

is 


10 


Elementar 




Access to English II 
Real Stories II 


Mib 3 


Fall 
Spring 


3 


21 .... 


V 


intermediate E.S.L. 


■ * ww I w VW V 1 V V U m 

Graded Exercises" in 
English; Thirty Passages 


E.S.L. 4 


Fall 
Spring 


2 


13 
13 


5 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Composition 
Practice 


E.S.L. 5 


Spring 


1 


7 


5 


AdvincaLI 




Writing Poser 


E.S.L. 5/6 


Fall 


1 


10 


5 


Advanced E.S.L. 


Writing Power 


LiRtCiTi 


Spring 


1 


13 


5 


Preparation for 
Regency Competency 
tests 


Reading Improvement, 
Writing/Reading Achieve- 
ment, ; opposition 
Practice 


English Tl/2 


Fall 


3 : 


32 


5 


Elementary E.S.L. 


hgllsh step by Step; 
Profiles 


English Tl 


Spring 


i 


28 


5 


E r lentarv 


Lib 


fcngllsh Step by Step 


English T2 


Spring 


2 


25 


5 


Elementary E.S.L, 


Profiles 


English T3/4 


Fall 


2 


36 


5 


intermediate E.S.L. 


Access to English HI 
Turning Point 




Spring 


1 


35 


5. 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


-Access to English III 


English T4 


Spring 


1 


22 


5 


intermediate E.S,L. 


lurning point: Reading* 
Writing Improvement 



Note: Fall classes were attended by program students exclusively. In the spring semester, 
non-Hispanic LEP students also participated In E.S.L. instruction. 
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TABLE il 

instruction in Native Language Studies (1982-83) 



Course 
Title & 
Level 


Semester 


| Number of 
Classes 


Average 
Classes 
Register 


Description 


Curriculum or 
I Materials in Use 


Native 
Spanish 1 


Fall 


I 


25 


Elementary E.S.L. 
Nat. Language Arts 


Espanol S 


Native 


Fall 
Spring 


1 
1 


27 
26 


Elementary Spanish 
Nat. Language Arts 


Espanol 5 


Native 


Fall 
Spring 


1 
1 


38 


Intermediate Sp. 
Nat. Language Arts 


Espanol 7: Lengua 
y Literatura 


Native 
Spanish 4 


m\ ' 

Spring 


2 
2 


id 

—21 


Intermediate Sp. 
Nat. Language Arts 


Conozca Su 
Idioma 


Native 


[ Fall 
So r inn 


1 
2 


42 

2b 


Spanish Regents 
Level III 


El Espanol es 
Nuestra Lengua 


Native 
Spanish 6 


Fall 

Spring 


2 
X 


25 


Spanish Regents 
bevel III - adv. 


Espanol Para el 
Bijjngue; Leyendas 
Latlnoamerlcanas; 
Spanish 3yr Review 


Native 
Spanish 7/8 


Fall 
Spring 


1 

1 

1 


3d 
33 


Advanced Spanish 


Del Solar Hispanico 

Leyendas 

Puertorriquenas 



INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE HATfVF LANGUAGE 

Courses in mathematics, science, and social studies were offered 
in Spanish 1n grades 9 to lis however, hone was taught entirely in trtie 
native languages Generally, ninth-grade courses used more Spanish; the 
percentage of English used increased as students moved up in grade. 
Observations of content-area classes indicated that teachers used several 
methods for a bilingual approach: back-to-back translation of concepts, 
main discussion in Spanish with key terms translated into and defined in 
English, etc. Every attempt was made to stick to the proper percentage 
mixture of languages. Students tended to use Spanish in class discussion 
while information was recorded in English. Others read in English but 
discussed the materials in Spanish. 
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Table 12 shows the courses offered in the program and the 
languages of instruction for each course, the courses were designed 
especially for project students. However, students in the regular 
school program who did not feel fully competent to handle a class in 
English, and felt they could better prepare for the Regents by taking 
the bilingual ly-taught class were allowed to register. 

All classes met five periods a week and were taught without 
any paraprofessional assistance* The materials used corresponded to 
the mainstream curriculum and were appropriate for the students' reading 
levels. 

MAINSTREAHING 

The program aimed at mainstreaming all its students by the end 
of the eleventh grade. Mainstreaming before the completion of the 
eleventh grade was encouraged by the program and recommended when courses 
were successfully conpleted at grade level and the student had mastered 
E.S.L. Level 6. 

A checkpoint existed at the end of the tenth grade when partial 
mainstreaming began. Students who achieved proficiency in English were 
identified through the results of the annual LAB and CREST tests, from 
course grades* and from teachers 1 observations* Parents, tod, were 
Involved in the decision to mainstream. A few parents requested main- 
streaming before the students were ready ^d a few others preferred that 
their children continue taking ebriterit-area courses in Spanish past the 
time they needed to. But, for the most part, parents concurred with the 
program's recommendations. 
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TABLE 1H 



Bilingual instruction in Content Areas (1982-83) 



i 
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Course Title 
and level 




fundamental Hath 1 



Fundamental Hath 2 



Ninth Year Hath 1 



Hihth fear Hath I 



Hath Lab 



General Science 1 



Fundamental 
Biology 1 



History I 



Glial 
History 2 

Hl story 3 



American History 1 



American History 2 
American 

Government 



Economics 



Typing 1 



Biology 2 



Fall 



Spring 



TaTf 



FaTT 

Spring 



TaTT 

Spring 



Fail 



Spring 



Fall 



Number of 



iall 



Spring 



Spring 



fall 



Ma 



w 

Spring 



Percent of 
anisiv Used 



31 



22 

ir 

16 



18 



21 



23 



23 



29 



70 



?e 



W 

50 



50 



65 



65 



51 



31 



_3L 



32 



33 



18 



50 



65 



65 



65 



50 



34 



32 

ir 

28 



65 



60 



50 



Criteria 
for Selection 
of Students 



Percent 
of Material 



Placement test; 
examination of 
records; inter- 
view; teacher 
recommendation 



Placement test 



Examination of 
records 



Diploma require> 

ment; student 
requirem e nt 



60 
"ST 
40 

tr 

48 



60 



50 



51 



41 



25 



60 



6i 



it 



50 



69 



60 



50 



J2 



The ma ins treating process included helping each student with 
placement. Some students were placed in the Cooperative Education Prr~^am 
and in the College Bound Program* Both of these provided special 
assistance in th nursait of future careers. Some were selected for the 
BRAVO Program whi^ > accessed highly technical and academic training not 
available at Bushwick High School. 

Haihstreanied students functioned successfully in the schools 
regular program. Many of them continued to identify with the program 
and returned for supportive services on an informal basis. They became 
resources a^d support for students still within the program. 
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7* HBH- I NSTRUCTI 0NAL COMPONENT 



CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
Objectives 

"A Warn Welcome" aimed to develop innovative curriculum materials 
using a coordinated approach to the acquisition of skills in reading, 
writing* and mathematics as well as career awareness. One of the character 
istics of these materials would be a proper balance between Spanish and 
English for bilingual instruction in content areas; a second characteristic 
would be the incorporation of career guidance into the regular classroom 
instruction. 

Content-Area Materials 

The teachers in the bilingual content-area program developed 
materials oh a continuing basis adhering to the percentage ratio between 
English and Spanish prescribed by the project for each subject area. 
At minimum, the materials took the form of a rexographed sheet reinforc- 
ing concepts tnroug:. Spanish that appeared in English textbooks. Materials 
were kept in the offices of the respective subject-area departments. 

Career Awareness Materials 

During the last two years of the program, "A Warm Welcome" 
developed and administered a career awareness testing instrument. The 
object was to assess students' career awareness throughout their high 
school experience. In previous years, the Instrument had not shown 
significant differences between pre- and post-test scores. The project 
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staff questions the reliability of the test and realizes that the instru- 
ment needs to be further revised and tested. These materials are kept 
in the guidance office* 



in the summer of 1982. The material is meant to inform students and 
offer direction on options available to them based on their academic and 
linguistic skills, the materials were used throughout the 1982-83 
school year and were observed in use in English classes. 

One intermediate level English class used a selection on airports 
which was part of a larger unit on transportation careers. The dialogue 
section was used for oral language practice. The selection also developed 
vocabulary, provided a reading comprehension exercise, and emphasized 
specific points of grammar. A section of the unit dealt with "bridging 
the two languages," for example, clarifying the non-cognate meanings of 
par4entes in Spanish and parents in English. The discussion centered 
around careers. 

The material suggested the development of ideas for content-area 
classes. For example: 



—Currency exchange and arithmetic problem solving using 
a traveling context for mathematics classes; 

—History of airplanes and the air traffic controllers' 
strike for social studies courses; 

--What makes planes fly and the weather conditions affecting 
flying for science courses^ 




The project catnpleted work bh its career integrated curriculum 
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The writing objective for this intermediate class was to write 
a paragraph based on a topic sentence. The same material developed for 
the advanced English class substituted a full composition for its writing 
objective. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Host of the bilingual staff for "A Warm Welcome" were highly 
experienced in bilingual education. Its professional development con- 
tinued with special focus on the school's bilingual program. 

She aspect of staff development took place in the school itself. 
All project teachers had a p re-service orientation session to become 
familiar with the goals and implementation of the program. They partic- 
ipated in four different workshops prepared especially for parents of 
students in the program. E.S.L. teachers attended workshops three times 
each terra to discuss teaching techniques and materials and see demonstra- 
tion lessons. All personnel met once a month for departmental meetings. 
In the program's third year there were two sessions oh "How to Teach 
Writing." 

Professional development also occurred outside the school. 
Different members of the program staff attended conferences such as those 
sponsored by the National and State Associations of Bilingual Education, 
by the New York City Office of Bilingual Education, and by Columbia Teachers 
College: Hispanics in the 80's. They also attended professional meetings 
such as those of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL). The guidance 
counselor attended conferences on career education. 
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A third aspect of staff development consisted of university 



courses. The paraprofessiohal staff pursued courses leading to associate 
and baccalaureate degrees while teachers sent for a variety of advanced 
degrees in colleges and universities all over the city. 

The project coordinator rated most staff development activi- 
ties as "somewhat effective" and less than 20 percent of them as "very 
effective" in terras of the program. The project had intended to conduct 
a formal heeds assessment for staff development but did not accomplish 
it. 



The project served over 250 students each terms The faculty and 
administration prided themselves oh fostering ah environment of high 
expectations for the students including early college preparation and 
career awareness development. 

Most direct support was provided through the guidance office. 
During the first project year, a counselor and a family assistant were 
supported by Title VII funds; only the guidance counselor was provided 
during the last two years* Career and college counseling were the main 
responsibility of the counselors She also helped in preparing students 
for entering the mainstream curriculum, articulated with service agencies 
1n the community on behalf of students heeding their assistance, and 
participated 1n support system activities for students. The program 
staff considered guidance services to be a vital part of the successful 
support system provided to the students. 
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The counselor scheduled group sessions to explore coping strategies 
for tte problems of adjusting to the social and school systems in the 
American culture. She node rated a panel discussion about the college 
experience in which five former Bushwick bilingual students participated. 
She held private sessions with students and family members to assist with 
individual behavioral, personals or family problems. She contacted 
homes in an effort to find truants. 

Part of the support system came from other students. The school 
has a Peer tutoring Program and a large number of project students acted 
as tutors or received assistance in various academic subjects* The other 
peer group was the Friendship Club run exclusively for project students. 

Project personnel also assisted in extracurricular activities 
involving project students, such as participation in the school's Pah 
American festival, trips, or talent shows. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

"A Harm Welcome" established a functioning link between program/ 
school and parents during the first year of the project. The coordinator, 
who was long standing member of the Bushwick community and active in 
its affairs, was a main asset as was the Title VI! family assistant who 
maintained the program-home linkage. The project organized a program 
advisory committee, once-a-term workshops bh educational topics, and a 
G.E.D. class. 

The level of parent involvement decreased once the project's 
family assistant position was deleted in the second year. The advisory 
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committee continued to meet ad hoc as heeded and the parent workshops 
were held with disfnished attendance^ Thrown the guidance counselor, 
parents continued to participate in essential activities such as dealing 
with special problems of students and deciding with the school on main- 
streaming* 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

The project aimed to foster an environment that would make 
students feel welcome in the school and eager to make the most of its 
educational resources. The results would be seen in ah attendance rate 
higher and a dropout rate lower than that of the regular school. It 
would also show in students' increased awareness of carter opportunities. 

"welcome" Factors 

The "Harm Welcome" environment began with the Friendship Club 
where new students were received into the "family." The club originally 
served as a vehicle for facilitating adjustment to the school experience, 
but during the next two years it expanded its objectives to include a more 
varied and structured schedule. As such the club also served to develop 
leadership In student members. Interviewed club officers expressed 
enthusiasm and commitment to the club's goals. The school's College Bound 
program is now considering organising a friendship club for Its own students. 

Several project staff had a counseling or human communication 
orientation and tended naturally to deal with the students from a human 
relationship perspective. It was a committed staff that "did hot look 
at the clock." The guidance counselor had a load of 250 students (com- 
pared to 450 for a regular school counselor). Much of the support 
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system for the students was based at the guidance office* Career counsel- 
ing and related field trips were handled there* 



Students were coached into extracurricular activities. The 



project curriculum coordinator (later program coordinator} was also the 
advisor for the Arista Honor Society in the school and recommended project 
students to it. Students also joined Aspira and athletic teams. 



Twenty-six senior students who had been mainstreamed from the 



bilingual program were followed up through graduation in dune 1983. Twenty- 
three were planning to attend specific colleges (mainly city colleges), 
one was going to a cosmetology school , and two had obtained employment. 
The college contingent planned to pursue such majors as architecture, 
engineering, psychology, business adminfrtration, computer science, and 
secretarial studies. Three of the students ranked among the top ten in 
the graduating class. The following awards were given to this group at 
graduation: 



4 bilingual medals for achievement; 

1 Honors Society scholarship ($100); 

2 Honors Society scholarship pins; 

1 gold pin for service to the school; 
1 reading improvement award; 

1 special achievement award; 

2 Senior Arista Society school pins. 



Of the sixty students in the Arista Honor Society, fifteen were 
from M A Warm Welcome.* 1 Three eleventh graders will be mainstreamed into 
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V* Honors English class for journalism — a first for the bilingual 
program. Another eleventh grader received a U.F.T. scholarship. Each 
week the project entered candidates in the school -wide student of the 
week contest: several program students won the award. 

A large number of project students participated in sports teams. 
One of thi students, a member of the school's wrestling team, became city- 
wide champion this year. Six project students were sitting on the 
student governing body of Bushwick High School. 

At school awards night on June 15, 1983, "A Warm Welcome" students 
were honored as follows: 



3 awards to students who exempl ified the program (one 
for each grade) ; 

5 awards for improvement in E.S.U; 

3 attendance awards; 

1 best school spirit award. 



Many students who left the school either returned to their native 



country or moved to another neighborhood. Often the school was not 
notified so that the student could be discharged through normal channels. 

Project students were more stable than the mainstream population. 
The program achieved its greatest stability by the third year when it 
reported no drop outs. The staff felt that the one-on-one E^t* instruc- 
tion, the supportive services, and the "family" feeling of cohesiveness 
Were contributing factors. 




Table 13 presents the number of students leaving thi program 



during each project year and the reasons given for leaving. 
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TABLE 13 

Number of Students buying the Program 



Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Total 



Reasons for 
Leaying 


Pn 
1 


ogram 
2 


rear 
3 


Pn 

1 


ogram 
2 


rear 
3 


Pn 

1 


:-gram 
2 


fear 

3 


Pn 


)gram 


rear 


Eully Ha ihst reamed 


IB 


l — " 


1 


- 


3 


■> 


4^ 


1 


3 


1 


4 


4 


Transferred to Ano- 
ther Program or 
Another High School 


11 


ii 


6 


6 


4 


•m 


3 


4 


i 


23 


19 


7 


Returned to 
Native Country 


7 


7 






? 




— 1— 


3 




11 


12 


i 


Discharged 


8 


i 




5 




1 






i 


13 


1 




Truant 


4 


18 










m 




m 


4 


18 




Other 


12 


4 




t? 


8 




7 


7 




-30 


22 


m 


Total 


4^ 


44 


* 


25 


17 




13 


15 




80 


76 





•Host students reported leaving the program did so at the ninth-grade level. 
•Truancy is evident only at the ninth-grade level. 
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VI. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND DROP-OUT RATE 

The following section presents the assessment instruments and 
procedures used in evaluating the attainment of program objectives. 

ACQUISITION OF ENGLIS H SYNTAX 



merit of the first three instructional objectives (see Appendices) was 
the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST). The CREST was 
developed by the New York City Public Schools to measure mastery of 
instructional objectives of the E.S.L. curricula at the high school 
level. There are four items for each objective, arid mastery of an 
objective is achieved when three of the items are answered correctly. 
The test has tfcree levels: beginning (I), intermediate (II), and advanced 
(III). The maximum score on Levels I and II is 25, while the maximum 
score on Level in is i$ s 

Heart differences between pre-test and post-test are computed 
to represent the gain scor«, arid an index which represents the number of 
objectives mastered per month is calculated. However, since the levels 
are not equated vertically, it is impossible to measure gains for students 
who change levels. Extensive information on CREST objectives and psycho- 
metric properties appears in the Technical Manual , New York rJty English 



The CREST was administered at the beginning and end of both the 
fall and spring semesters. Table 14 present the test results for students 



Board cf Education of the City of New York, Division of High Schools. 
1978. 




The assessment instrument utilized for measuring the attain- 



as a Second Langua 
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who were pre- arid post-tested with the same test level during each 
semester. 

Data were missing or incomplete for 134 students in the fall 
semester and for 75 students in the spring semester. Analysis of CREST 
data were performed in accordance with revised program objectives of 
mastering an average of one objective per month for each of the three 
CREST levels* Examination of Table 14 reveals that the program objec- 
tives were achieved for each of the three CREST levels for the fall 
semester: Level I students mastered an average of 2.68 objectives per 
month; Level II students mastered an average of 1.86 per month; and 
Level III students mastered an average of 1*32 objectives per month. 

In the spring semester, program objectives were met for Level 
I (an average of 1.49 objectives mastered per month) and for Level II 
(an average of 1.22 objectives per month) students. Level III students 
mastered less (0.61 objectives) than the program objective of one CREST 
objective per month average. The failure to attain the objective is 
in part a function of the high initial standing of this Level III group: 
over half of the students had initially mastered over 67 percent of the 
Level III CREST objectives. 

The program also proposed that students would demonstrate 
significant improvement in English writing ability by mastering an 
average of one objective per month on a teacher-made individual student 
checklist (see Appendices). Since data for this objective were not 
available, achievement in this area could not be analyzed. 
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TABLE 14 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax T e §t 
(Spanish-Speaking Students, Pre- and Post-Tested 
on Same Test Level ) 
Fall 





Test 
Level 


Number tsf 

Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


uoject i ves 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


I 


19 


7.32 


14.68 


7*37 


2.74 


2.68 


II 


18 


10.33 


15.33 


5.00 


2.73 


1.86 


III 


10 


7.90 


11.60 


3.70 


2.78 


1.32 


TOTAL 


47 


8.60 


14.28 


5.68 


2.74 


2.07 








Spring 








I 


42 


8.67 


14.02 


5.36 


3*67 


1.49 


II 


31 


13.26 


17.84 


4.58 


3.76 


1.22 


III 


14 


8.86 


11.00 


2.14 


3.63 


0.61 


TOTAL 


87 


10.33 


14.90 


4.56 


3*70 


1.25 



*_ 

Post-test minus pre-test. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE READING A WD CQMEREBEflSlflfl 

The assessment Instrument used to measure pins in reading and 
writing in Spanish was the Prueba de Lectu ra. (Total Reading, Level 2, 
forms A anu B). The Prueba di Lectu ra is part of the Interamerican 
Serifs Of fists published by Guidance Testing Associates. The purpose 
of the series is to evaluate achievement in English arid in Spanish for 
Spanish-speaking students from the Western hemisphere. Test items were 
selected for cultural relevance to both Anglo and Hispanic cultures. 
However, the publishers recommend that local norms be developed for the 
tests. Information on psychometric properties may be found in Guidance 
Testing As sociate s Examiner's Manual . Prueba de Lectura. St. Mary's 
University, One Camino Santa Maria, San Antonio, Texas 78284. 

In accordance -vith instructional objectives 5, 6, and 7 (see 
Appendices) data were collected on three levels of thi Prueba de Lectu ra 



Pre-test and post-test means and standard deviations are presented in 
Table 15, for the 147 program students (representing 76.6 percent of 
the total) who took the exams. In conjunction with the program objec- 
tives, statistical tests were performed to determine whether post-test 
means differed significantly from pre-test means (correlated t-test 
mddil was used) for each of the three levels of the test. For each of 
the three levels, the students as a group scored significantly higher 
on the post-tests (Table 15) j well beyond the targeted 0.05 level. 

Another index of improvement, the effect sizi (E»S*), was 
computed by dividing the difference between the means by the standard 
deviation of the differences between pre-test and post-test scores for 
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each individual. This provides an index of improvement in standard 
deviation units and a change of 0.5 standard deviation units or higher 
is generally considered to be a meaningful change. As presented in 
Table 15, effect size for all levels was extremely large, ranging from 
1.37 to 1.61 indicating a substantial improvement for each group on 
the post-test. 
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TABLE IS 



Native language Heading Achievement 



Significance of Mean Total Raw 
Scores in Native Language 
Treatment on the 




Differences Between Initial and Final Test 
Achievement of Students with Full Instructional 
i Forms A and B, by Test Level 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



T- Level of 



Effect 



Level 


N 


Mean 


Deviation 


flew I 


leviation 


Difference 


Pre/post 




Significance 




I 


23 


53.17 


16,04 


71.39 


20,97 


18,22 


.843 


7.66 


<0.0001 


1.59 


II 


63 


60.03 


17,82 


81.00 


21.88 


20.96 


.723 


10,91 


(0.00O1 


1.37 


Hi 


61 


76,15 


23.62 


91.7 


23.95 


21.56 


.842 


12.58 


<0.0001 


1.61 



BUMNt5btvl^ MH«Ah /., f j„^ EMATICS - SCIENCE » SOCIAL STUDIES, AND 

Table 16 presents tht» passing rates for program students enrolled 
in mathematics, science, social studies, and business/vocational courses 
by grade in the fall and spring. Since comparison data for the general 
school population were unavailable, the data for objective 8 (see Appendices) 
were anilyzed against a minimum requirement that 70 percent of students 
enrolled should pass the courses in each content area* 

In the fall semester, this criterion was achieved for courses 
in science (79*8 percent passing rate), social studies (74.2 percent), 
and business/vocational (83.1 percent)* but not for mathematics courses 
(50.4 percent passing rate)* In the spring, the criterion was achieved 
for social studies (74.6 percent passing rate) and business/vocational 
(90.6 percent) courses, but not for mathematics (56.9 percent) and science 
(61.2 percent ) courses. 
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TABLE 16 



Number of Spanish-Speaking Program Students Attending Courses and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Hade Examinations in Content-Area Subjects* 



Fall 



Content-Area 


Grad 
N 


e 9 

% 

Passlnq 


Grade 10 

% 

S Passing 


Grade 11 

_ X_ 
N Passing 


Grade 12 

_ X_ 
N Passing 


Total 
N 


X 

Passing 


Mathematics 


44 


40.9 


37 


56.8 


41 


51.2 


5 


80.0 


127 


50.4 


Science 


38 


68.4 


25 


88.0 


26 


84.6 


5 


100 


94 


79.8 


Social Studies 


43 


53.5 


37 


85.5 


46 


82.6 


6 


83*3 


132 


74,2 


Business/Vocational 


8 


62.5 


5 


60.0 


29 


93.5 


12 


80.0 
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Mathematics 


44 


61.4 


44 


Spri 
50.0 


ng 

39 


59.0 


3 


66.7 


130 


56.9 


Science 


26 


50.0 


36 


50.0 


29 


79.3 


7 


85.7 


98 


61.2 


Social Studies 


42 


59.5 


42 


71.-4 


52 


86.5 


6 


100 


142 


74*6 


Business/Vocational 


17 


80.9 


36 


94.7 


40 


- 90.9 
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92.9 


117 


90.6 



Katheraatics courses include f remedial math, general math^ pre-algebras algebra, geometry, 
eleventh-year math, computer math, and "other." Science courses Include qeneral science, 
hygiene, biology, and "other." Social studies courses include American culture, economics, 
American and world history, and world geography. Business and vocational courses include 
record keeping, typing, art, music, home economics, and "other." 
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CAREER AWARENESS 

Improvement in career awareness was assessed through analysis 
of pre- and post-test performance on a teacher-made questionnaire. In 
conjunction with the program objective of obtaining significant improve- 
ment, pre- and post-scores were compared, using the correlated t^-test 
model, fable 17 presents the data analysis illustrating that post-test 
scores were significantly higher (p<.0001) than pre-test scores. 

TABtE 17 

Student Performance on a Teacher-Made Career Awareness Questionnaire 

Significance of the Total Score Difference Between Initial and Final 
Test Scores on a Teacher-Made Career Awareness Questionnaire 



Pre-Test Post-Tist 

Standard Standard Sean Corri T- level of 

N fieaa Deviation Mean Deviation Differ e nce to&ost test Significance 

181 13.75 4.49 18.31 3.96 4.56 .686 18.16 <0.0001 
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The average total attendance rate of program students (n*192) 
is presented and compared with the school -wide attendance rate (n=l,929) 
in Table 18* Since the attendance rate for program students was included 
in the school-wide attendance rate, a special procedure was used in 
computing the usual statistical test for a significant difference between 
two proportions in evaluating objective 9 (see Appendices). In the z 
test formula below, £ is the attendance rate for program students and 
P, is the expected proportion (the school's attendance rate). Attendance 
is consi<teF§d a dichotdmous variable as it has the two values "present/ 
absent." 



As seen Table 18, attendance for program students was signifi- 
cantly greater (pCOOOl) than the rate of attendance for the entire 
school population. 

OftOP-OUT RATE 

Program records indicate that none of the program students 
dropped out during the 1982-83 academic year. Data for the entire school 
population were unavailable for the comparative analysis. 
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TABLE 18 



Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


71 


82*97 


15.40 


10 


52 


86.75 


14.95 


11 


59 


89.66 


11.98 


12 


10 


95*7 


2.94 


TOTAL 


192 


86*7:1 


14.24 



Average School -Hide Attendance Percentage: 65.92 



Percentage 

Difference * 20.79 z = 6.078 p « <.0001 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND REGBHHENBATIBNS 

"A Warm Welcome' 4 was a solidly built bilingual/bicultural program 
whose personnel demonstrated commitment, competence, and sensitivity 
toward the students it served* The program's emphasis on basic skills 
development in the native language concurrent with intensive English 
as a second language offered students an integrated curricular mode which 
prepared them for entrance into the mainstream. The added career aware- 
ness segment with its future potential as an actual course of study in 
a career sequence opened new vistas for students. 

The project produced ah integrated core curriculum that worked* 
Career guidance was incorporated into the core curriculum, but the 
emphasis was on basic skills. The next step in this sequence will be to 
incorporate skills heeded after graduation more geared to the job market* 
including computer science. A knowledgeable guidance department, as 
demonstrated by the "Warm Welcome" experience, would play a vital role. 

The instrument for measuring results in the career awareness 
program needs to be revised to make it reliable* Attention must be 
paid to the items used, the presentation, and the testing procedures 
including the circumstances under which the test is administered. 

Even when the project staff is experienced arid the individual 
members are continuing their own professional growth, it is important to 
formulate staff development needs relative to the project itself. A 
formal needs assessment would be helpful if conducted at the beginning 
of the project. 
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Given the many problems that limit parent involvement, the 
project had encouraging if limited -- success in this area. The 
availability of services to prcwaote and facilitate involvement activities 
mafees sense if this continues to be one of the roject's goals* 

That project "Warm Welcome" achieved its main objectives is 
evident in the achievement of its first graduating class. Considering 
that only a decade ago the majority of LEP students in high school 
dropped out or barely made general diplomas, the record of the first 
project graduates is impressive. 
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VIII* APPENDICES 
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E. EVALUATION PLAN 

. -A Warm Wei cone" intends to develop for Bushwicfc High School 
aii Integrated oil ingual-bi cultural pro gran that may serve as a demon- 
stration center for secondary schools in ether parts of New York City, 
- New York State, and the country, especially secondary schools that are 
1- concerned with L.E.P. students' meeting new minimum competency requlre- 
? mints and experiencing career exploration, career awareness, career 
guidance, and career training. To validate the accomplishment of this 
objective, the following evaluation plan has been developed and will be 
employed by the program and Its evaluator, the Office of. Educational 
Evaluation of the He* York City Board of Education. 

1. The evaluation plan will consider the project's Instructional 

and training objectives, outlined below: 
ONE-YEAR INSTRUCTIONAL' OBJECTIVES 

• ______ 

Objective ft: As a result of participating In the program, 80S of 
the students enrolled In E.S.L. 1 and 2 will demonstrate a signifi- 
cant Improvement In their reading ability In English by mastering an 
average, of one objective per month of treatment. 

a. Instrument: . C.R.E.S.T. (Criterion Referenced English Syntax 
Test), El ementary Level . 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: Calculate the number of objectives 
mastered per month. 

•c. Time Schedules /Staff Responsibilities: (See time-line chart. 

below.) 
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Objective #2: As a result of participating in the program, 80S of 
the students enrolled in E.S.I. 3 and 4 will demonstrate a signifi- 
cant improvement in their reading ability in English by mastering 
an average of two objectives per month of treatment. 

a. Instrument: C.R.E.S.T. (Intermediate Level). 

b. Data Anlysis Procedure: Calculate the number of objectives 
mastered per month. 

c. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities: (See time-line chart, 

below.) 

Objective #3: As* a result of participating in the program, 80S of 
the students enrolled in E.S.L-.--5 and -6 will: demonstrate a signifi- 
cant improvement in their reading ability in English by mastering 
an average of one objective per month of treatment. 

a. Instrument: C.R.E.S.T. (Advanced Level). 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: Calculate the number of objectives 

mastered per month. 

c. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities:. (See time-line Chart. 

below.) 

Objective #4: As a result of participating In the program, 80S of 
the students enrolled in all E.S.L. classes will demonstrate a signifi- 
cant improvement in writing ability in English by mastering ah 
average of One objective per month of treatment on a teacher-made 
individual student checklist. 

a. Instrument: Writing folder for each student containing at least 
one sample of writing per week and a checklist of objectives 
appropriate to the level of the E.S.b. class. 
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bi Data Analysis Procedure: Calculate the number of objectives 
mastered per month. 

c. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities: (See time-line 
chart below.} 

Objective #5: As a result of participating in the program, 80S of 
the students enrolled in N.L.A. 1, 2, 3, and 4 will demonstrate a 
- statistical 1 y-sfgni ficant improvement at the .05 level in Spanish 
language proficiency. 

a. Instrument: Prueba de Lectura, Level One. 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: Correlated t-test for significance 
of the difference between pre-test and post -test raw scores. 

e. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities: (See time-line 
chart, below.) 

Objective #6: As a result of participating in the program, 80S of 
the students enrolled In S.N. 5, 6, 7, and 8 will demonstrate a 
statistically-significant improvement at the .05 level In Spanish 
language proficiency. 

a. Instrument: Prueba de Lectura, Level Two. 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: Correlated t-test for significance 
of the dl f f erence between pre-test and post-test fiw scores* 

c. Time Schedules /Staff Res pons 1 bill ties: (See time-line 
chart, below.) 

Objective 17: As a result of participating In the program, 80% of 
the students enrolled In S.N. 9 and 10 will demonstrate a statistically- 
significant Improvement at the .05 level in Spanish language proficiency. 
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a. Instrument: Prueba de Lecture, Level three. 

Bi Data Analysis Procedure: Correlated t-test for significance 

of the difference between pre-test and post-test raw scores. 
. c. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities: (See time-line 

chart, below;) 

Objective J8: As a result of participating in the program, the 
-students enrolled; in all bilingual sathematics, social studies, and 
science classes will receive passing marks of at least 655 in these 
subjects at a level that does not differ significantly f ram the level 
of non-program students in corresponding mainstream classes. 

a. Instrument: Final marks appearing on permanent record cards 
bcsed on teacher-made Final Examination and final evaluation 

_ _ • • 

of performance. 

b. Data Analysis Proved ure:_ Test of the difference of two 
independent proportions. 

c. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities: (See time-line 
chart, below.) 

Objective #9: As a result of participating In the program, 80X of 
the students in the program will achieve a higher rate of attendance 
at school than the rate of attendance for the entire student popula- 
tion of Bushwlck High School . 

a. Instrument: School's attendance records; 

0 _ ___ ____ _. ._ 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: Test of the difference between 
two percentages. 

c. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities: (See time-line 

chart, below.) 
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Objective #10: As a result of participating in the program, 755 of 
the students in the program will demonstrate a significant improve- 
ment in career awareness by mastering an average of one objective 
per month of treatment on a teacher-made questionnaire; 

a. Instrument: Teacher-made questionnaire. 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: Calculate the number of objectives- 
- mastered per month. 

c. Time Schedules/Staff Responsibilities: (See time-Hne 
chart, below.) 

Objective #11: As a result of participating in the program, the 
students in the program sill have a significantly lower dropout 
rate than the dropout rate for the entire student population of 
Bushwlck High School . 

a. Instrument: School's records of discharges. 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: Test of the difference between 
two percentages. 

c. Tiwe Schedules/Steff Responsibilities: (See time-Uhe 

chart, below.) 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT ONE-YEAR OBJECTIVES 
Objective #12: The program's staff will develop Innovative 
bilingual curriculum materials Illustrating a coordinated instruct 
tional approach to the -warm" skills of writings careers, reading, 
and mathematics. 

a. Instruments A portfolio of these curriculum materials 

will be kept. 
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